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less intimate, and his interests were more and more confined to
the city of his birth, where he reigned supreme till the end of
his days.
The proud privilege of actively serving India at what promised to
be the threshold of a new era, was accorded, therefore, to a younger
man, worthy in every way of shouldering the great responsibility. It
was fortunate, indeed, for the country that it had at this juncture a
politician of Mr. Gokhale's fine character and virile intellect to voice
her aspirations and grievances before the British public. There was
none in all India more fitted for the task. A good deal of spade work
had already been done, but no definite shape had yet been given to
the full national demands. When Mr. Gokhale returned from his
first mission to England on the eve of the General Election in 1905,
Sir William Wedderburn, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Herbert Roberts
and others had asked him to get a Bill prepared in India for the
further reform of the Legislative Councils, and to bring it with him
on the occasion of his second visit. The Bombay Congress of 1904
had asked for the right to divide the Councils on financial matters as
the next instalment of reform, and in the Bill which was proposed
to be drafted this was to be definitely included, as also a demand for
an increase in the number of elected members. Gokhale was anxious
that Pherozeshah should draft the Bill, or in any event, revise it
before it could be taken to England.
While these preparations were going on, the Government of
India were not idle. Soon after his arrival in August 1906, Lord
Minto took the initiative and appointed a small committee of his
Council to consider among other matters the increase of the repre-
sentative element in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Councils.
He recognized the vast changes that had taken place in the world
situation:
All Asia was marvelling at the victories of Japan over a
European power. Their effects were far-reaching. New possibilities
seemed to spring into existence, there were indications of a
popular demand in China, in Persia, in Egypt and in Turkey.
There was an awakening of the Eastern world, and though to
outward appearances, India was quiet, in the sense that there was